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Peter Harrison 


By Fiske Kimball 


Author of “Early American Domestic Architecture” 


aes amateur in architecture during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries held a place which the professional 
of to-day finds it difficult to credit. Our own experience 
with the plans of clients and their claims to the design of 
buildings for which they think the architects have merely 
“drawn the plans,” renders us sceptical of any suggestion 
that laymen were actually responsible for the design of fine 


Redwood Library, Newport, 1748. Peter Harrison, Architect. The rear extensions 


were added later. Courtesy of Sam’l F. Batchelder. 


buildings at any earlier period. We tend to insist that there 
must have been a “ghost,” and do not make allowance for 
totally different conditions, in which often no competent 
ghosts were to be found. 

In the Renaissance period and subsequently, there were 
circumstances which rendered the activity of amateurs not 
only possible but indispensable to the realization of classical 
ideals. These ideals were first adopted and championed by 
scholars, rulers, and other men of gentle birth, while the 
builders and craftsmen in general still followed traditional 
forms. With each conquest of fuller knowledge of antiquity, 
with the penetration of the new doctrine into fresh territory 
beyond the Alps or across the sea, cultivated and travelled 
laymen found it necessary to assume the role of designers if 
they were to secure conformity to ideals which were foreign 
to men of the craft. In outlying regions, and especially in 
Colonial America, no profession of architecture yet existed, 
and the first men to become professionals were recruited 
among the self-trained amateurs. The possibility of such 
self-education in design, without a long apprenticeship in 
practical matters, was due partly to the technical competence 


of the workmen, partly to absence of modern complexity ot 
life and structure, partly also to the broader education of the 
gentleman, who was to be fitted—in the words of Milton— 
to perform “all the offices, both public and private, of peace 
and war.” It was due primarily, however, to a peculiar 
characteristic of post-Renaissance architecture. The codi- 
fication of an accepted body of classical formule, set forth in 
admirable illustrated manuals, enabled any gifted layman, 
with study, to design a building of respectable academic 
proportion and detail. 

We scarcely realize how many of the greatest architects 
of modern times, whom we are accustomed to revere as the 
founders of our profession, turned to architecture relatively 
late in life, without any formal professional training. Leav- 
ing aside the universal artists of the Italian Renaissance it- 
self, we have, in France, Claude Perrault—‘“‘de mauvais 
médecin devenu bon architecte’’; in England, all three of the 
great triumvirate, Jones, Wren, and Vanbrugh; in America, 
Bulfinch, who, after his grand tour, began by designing 
houses gratuitously for his friends, and Thornton, who says 
in a fragment of autobiography: “In my travels I never 
thought of architecture,” and “I lamented not having stud- 
ied architecture.”” Far from depreciating the ability of these 
men, the knowledge that they all began as amateurs makes 
us appreciate their gifts the more. At the same time it 
enables us to believe that others, like Lord Burlington and 
Jefferson, who never abandoned an amateur status in finan- 
cial matters, were also competent masters of architecture. 

It has been universally recognized that Peter Harrison 
was the most gifted designer of buildings in the American 
colonies during the middle years of the eighteenth century. 


Prototype of the Redwood Library. Headpiece to Book Fourth in Hoppus’s 
Palladio (1735). 
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Redwood Library, Newport (1748). Peter Harrison, Architect. The original 
rear facade. Courtesy of Sam’! F. Batchelder. 


The competent and scholarly character of his work has led 
many to the assumption that he must have had a profes- 
sional apprenticeship and training in architecture.* He has 
been reputed to have worked at Blenheim, and thus to have 
been an assistant to Vanbrugh, although Vanbrugh’s con- 
nection there had ended in 1716, the year Harrison was born, 
and Vanbrugh died ten years later. To be sure, work went 
on there under Moor and others down to the Duchess of 
Marlborough’s death, in 1744, but we do not hear of Harri- 
son in any of the English accounts of it. 

Peter Harrison, a gentleman “‘in point of family second 
perhaps to very few in America,” came to this country in 
1740, and settled in Newport, R. I, by 1745. He spent a 
useful life in mercantile pursuits, dealing in wines, rum, 
molasses, and mahogany, and for the last seven years before 
his death, in 1775, was collector of the customs in New 
Haven. Meanwhile he had served on various civic commit- 
tees, and made public-spirited use ef his talent for drawing 
and design, without any remuneration, but often with hand- 
some acknowledgments. Thus, for his survey of Newport 
Harbor in 1745 the Assembly voted him a piece of plate 
worth £75. In 1757 the Assembly appointed the Speaker 
of the House and one other “to wait on Captain Peter Har- 


_ .* Charles Henry Hart: “Peter Harrison, the First Professional Architect 
in America,” in Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, vol. 49 
(1916); Samuel F. Batchelder: ‘‘Peter Harrison,” in Bulletin of the Society 
for the Preservation of New England Antiquities, vol. VI (1916), pp. 12-18. 
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Afprototype of treatment of rear facade of Redwood Library. Headpiece to Book 
Second, Hoppus’s Palladio (1735). Courtesy of Geo. Marshall Martin. 


rison and render him the thanks of this government for all 
the favors they have received from him; and in particular 
for the two plans of the Fort.” 

For his designs of buildings, likewise, there is generally 
no record of his receiving a fee. For the Redwood Library, 
the Brick Market, and the Synagogue in Newport, as well 
as for King’s Chapel in Boston, his services seem to have 
been gratuitous and complimentary. When King’s Chapel 
was built, soon after his establishment at Newport, he was 
invited to make plans, which he took his own time about 
furnishing, owing to a “‘multiplicity of business.” Only in 
the last of his designs, for Christ Church in Cambridge, which 
had no claim on him, do we know that he took compensation, 
in the sum of £45. 
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A prototype of the treatment of the rear facade of the Redwood Library. The 
rear of Burlington's Villa at Cheswick, as shown in Kent's ‘‘ Designs o: 
Inigo Jones" (1727), Vol. I, Plate 73. 
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Front doorway of the Redwood Library (1748). Peter Harrison, Architect. The 
glazed door, though modern, seems to follow the old. Photograph by J. Rugen. 


How the gentlemanly amateur could have designed this 
admirable body of work is what has puzzled earlier writers. 
“In its plastic handling of the most varied requirements, in 
its combination of massive dignity and sensitive refinement,” 
one of them has said, “‘it is totally different from the weak 
and awkward ‘carpenter’s Colonial’ style, obtained ready- 
made in sections to suit, from the obliging pages of Batty 
Langley’s ‘The Builder’s Jewel’ and ‘The British Palladio.’” 

What shall we say, however, when we compare the Red- 
wood Library (1748) with one of the engravings in Edward 
Hoppus’s edition of “Palladio,” published in London in 
1735? This is a book revealing many evidences of the pow- 
erful influence of Lord Burlington’s “Palladianism,” in re- 
bellion against the baroque of Wren and Vanbrugh. The 
headpiece to Book Fourth shows a small garden temple, in- 
spired by one of Burlington’s temples at Chiswick. A de- 
sign identical with Hoppus’s plate, but having a dome, is 
also shown on Plate 38 of Isaac Ware’s “Designs of Inigo 
Jones and Others,” a casino for Sir Charles Hotham by 
Burlington’s great follower, William Kent.* They give us 
the facade of the Redwood Library, almost line for line. 
Discretion was scarcely necessary as to the general treatment, 
except in Harrison’s initial choice of a model. 

Spurred by this revelation of Harrison’s dependence on 
the books, we begin to look for the source of other motives. 


*The same design was used at Holkham, where Kent was again the de- 
signer, and is illustrated in Mathew Brettingham’s “The Plans . . . of 
Holkham,” 1761. 
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The lower centre figure shows Harrison’s model for the door of the Redwood 
Library with the identical carved frieze. The upper right-hand figure 
shows a suggestion for the gallery doors of the synagogue. Kent, “‘ Designs 
of Inigo Jones” (1727), Plate 55. 


The doorway of the Redwood Library betrays quite un- 
equivocally an inspiration from Kent’s “Designs of Inigo 
Jones.” On Plate 55 the lower centre figure shows not only 
its proportions and membering, but the very ornaments of 
the frieze, a central shell with two dolphin-like creatures, with 
twining foliate tails. Even the door panels are the same, 
although some of them have since been filled with glass. 
Harrison has omitted the pediment, as it is omitted in other 
figures of the same plate, since the front adopted left him no 
room for it. 

The Palladian window under a large relieving arch, used 
on the rear of the Library (now at the side), had been first 
introduced in England by Webb’s Whitehall designs. Lord 
Burlington had employed it again in General Wade’s house 


The Brick Market, Newport (1761). Peter Harrison, Architect.* From an old 
photograph in the Codman Collection, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Side of the Brick Market, Newport (1761). 
Photograph by J. Rugen. 


Peter Harrison, Architect. 


(1723-24) and in his own villa at Chiswick (1727-36). The 
villa, where a range of three such windows, with Corinthian 
columns, marked the rear facade, is illustrated in Kent’s 
“Designs of Inigo Jones,” published in 1727. An example 
of the same feature occurs in a design shown in Hoppus’s 
“Palladio” as the head- 
piece to Book Second, 
and republished in Lang- 
ley’s “Ancient”? masonry 
Plate CCCCXXX and in 
Ware’s “ Designs of Inigo 
Jones and Others,” Plate 
38: “A Design for the 
Great Dining Room, 
Houghton,” by Kent. 
Although it represents 
the motive as used in an 
interior, it bears close an- 
alogies to Harrison’s 
treatment, both in pro- 
portions and in the use of 
the Ionic order. It would 
seem that Burlington’s 
design, Harrison’s famil- 
larity with which we have 
just established, had sug- 
gested the general idea, 
Hoppus’s or Ware’s the 
treatment in detail. The 
interior of the Library 
has been much remod- 
elled, but it retains some 
of the original bookcases. 
These are very architec- 
tural, with a pedestal be- 
low containing cupboards, 
and anentablature above. 
On the ends of those 
which projected to form 
alcoves are raised panels, 
with their corners cut out 
in the form of a quadrant. 
All these features are 
found in the plate of 
Langley’s “Treasury of 
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Harrison's models for the orders of the Brick 
Market and the colonnades of King’s 
Chapel and Christ Church. Gibbs’s‘‘ Rules 


for Drawing” (1732). Plate II. 
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Models for the small windows of the 
Brick Market. 


(1732), Plates II and XLV. 


Harrison’s model for the large windows of 
the Brick Market. 


Gibbs's “‘ Rules for Drawing” 


Designs” (1745), from which, as we shall see, he later de- 
rived his design for the Ark’ of the Synagogue i in Newport, 
and there can be little doubt that~he used this suggestion 
for his bookcases also. 

Harrison’s design for the Brick Market in Newport (see 
frontispiece) (1761) vies with the Redwood Library in its con- 
formity with European academic standards. Its motive, an 


Interior of the Synagogue, Newport (1762-63). 
Photograph by John Rugen. 


Peter Harrison, Architect. 
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Part of Webb’s designs for 
Shown in Kent's ‘‘Designs of Inigo Jones’’ (1727), 


Harrison's model for the interior of the Synagogue. 


the Whitehall Palace. 
Vol. I, Plate 50. 


order embracing two stories above a high basement, traced its 
lineage to Michelangelo’s Palazzo Senatore. Never used by 
Palladio, it had had a greater vogue in France than in England. 
In the seventeenth century, to be sure, it had been used by 
Inigo Jones and Webb in Covent 
Garden, Somerset House, and 
Lindsey House, but since 1715 a 


Harrison's model for the gallery balustrade of 
the Synagogue. 


Harrison's model for the colon- 
nades of the Synagogue. 


Gibbs’s ‘‘ Rules for Drawing” (1732). 


Interior casing of the main doorway 
of the Synagogue. Photograph 
by John Rugen. 


puristic interpretation of 
Vicentine doctrine had be- 
come all-powerful in En- 
gland. The engraved mod- 
els available to Harrison, 
especially ones with an 
arched basement, were 
thus none too numerous, 
and it is not fanciful to be- 
lieve that his example was 
precisely the elevation of 
old Somerset House in the 
“Vitruvius Britannicus” 
(1715), volume 1, plate 
16. Features of similarity 
which, though themselves 
common enough, tend 
cumulatively to reinforce 
this view, are the alterna- 
tion of triangular and seg- 
mental pediments, and the 
doubling of the end pilas- 
ters. 

In its details the Brick 
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Harrison’s model for the consoles of the 
Synagogue doorway. Harrison omits 
the pediment shown by Gibbs. Gibbs, 
Plate XLVII. 
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Doors in the gallery of the Synagogue. Peter Harrison, Architect. 


Market shows many minor variations from Somerset House, 
which suggest that they were drawn from some other book 
showing the forms at a larger scale. Comparison with the 
various handbooks of detail current at that date leaves no 
doubt that the one Harrison employed was the finest of 
them, James Gibbs’s “Rules for Drawing the Several Parts 
of Architecture” (1732). The large windows follow the right- 
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Exterior of the Synagogue, Newport (1762-63). 
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Peter Harrison, Architect. 
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Harrison’s model for the porch of the Synagogue. Gibbs's “‘ Rules 
for Drawing,’ Plate XX XIX. 


hand figure of Plate XLII, line for line, except that they 
have ears at the bottom also, instead of merely blocks. The 
small windows follow the upper right-hand figure of Plate 
XLV with great fidelity. The details and profiles of the 
angular Ionic order are identical with those of Gibbs’s version 
on Plates II, X—XII, and XIV. 

(To be concluded) 


The Essentials of Safe and Effective Chimney Construction 
By D. Knickerbacker Boyd 


Consulting Architect 


ae need for some positive means of controlling chimney 
and flue construction, especially in residences, is force- 
fully demonstrated by the latest report of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, which shows that there is a home fire 
every four minutes. The greatest hazard in the home lies in 
defective chimneys and flues and the record of fires caused 
by such is appalling. During 1923 defective chimneys and 
flues were second on the list of major fire causes. The cause 
of fire defined as defective chimneys and flues is one which 
is strictly preventable and one which could be completely 
eradicated if proper care were exercised in the construction 
of chimneys and flues. 

According to the latest figures available, about 46 per 
cent of the value of all construction now under way in this 
country is residential and the real need for some means to 
control chimney construction lies in residential class—not 
only single, but multiple dwellings, otherwise known as 
apartment-houses, flats, duplex, double-deckers, three-deck- 
efs,-ete., etc. 

Unfortunately, the vast majority of small houses are 
built without architectural advice or adequate supervision, 
whereas chimneys for high-pressure boilers and for heating 
apparatus in large and tall buildings are usually carefully 
designed and properly constructed as a matter of safety and 
dollar-and-cents savings. 

_In addition to being installed large enough, all flues must 
of course be absolutely tight. Therefore any method by 
which the number of joints of a chimney can be reduced or 
protected is of the greatest value. Formerly this was done 
by “parging” or plastering the inside of the flue, but as this 
has been shown to be unsatisfactory and even dangerous 
many codes have definite provisions prohibiting its use. 

The answer has been found through the development by 
manufacturers of the product now known correctly as flue lin- 
ings, not flue tiles. Standard linings of fire clay, being two 
feet in length (except in the larger sizes which are 2 feet 6 
inches), reduce the number of exposed mortar joints for brick- 
work from ten to one. Most progressive codes, as well as 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters Ordinance and the 
proposed American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers Code, require a fire-clay lining in every flue—and 
of course the lining must start below the smoke entrance and 
continue to the very top. Some give credit for the use of 
lining by reducing the required thickness of the brickwork 
from 8 inches to 4 inches, requiring at least the 8-inch thick- 
ness for an unlined flue. Even with 8 inches of brickwork, 
however, a lining should be required to prevent the danger 
which may arise from faulty construction and _ possible 
leakage of flames or sparks through the continuous joint, 
often only partially filled with mortar, which occurs in all 
header-brick courses in 8-inch walls. 

The thickness of the chimney wall irrespective of the 
flue lining governs the strength and insulating properties of 
the chimney. Except in free-standing chimneys, and some- 
times in those, 4 inches of brickwork with a flue lining is 
generally conceded as sufficient indoors. 

I would urge upon the framers of building codes and 
upon officials who are responsible for compliance with their 
requirements, that provision should be made that the outside 
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walls of chimneys where exposed to the weather in cold 
climates should be not less than 8 inches thick. This would 
tend to keep the chimney warmer, prevent condensation in 
it and thereby better draft conditions, which were among 
the points raised by the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, as explained by Professor Woolson 
in his discussion of the Chimney Ordinance at the 1922 
Convention when he, also, advocated 8-inch walls exposed 
to the weather. 

This requirement would also have the psychological 
effect of causing more chimneys to be placed on the inside of 
buildings where thinner walls, when properly lined with fire- 
clay flue lining, could be used and where excess heat would be 
radiated into living-quarters in the winter time, thereby in- 
creasing the heat content of the building, while also conserv- 
ing fuel through minimizing the cooling-off process. 

These and other structural details, strength of materials 
and the necessity of fire-clay flue linings are known and 
acceptable facts, but not so much information has been avail- 
able about the minimum areas for flues. Regulation of 
sizes is not a new feature by any means but is already in- 
cluded in many building codes. Such requirements are cer- 
tainly justified in all codes, just as plumbing ordinances are 
justified, for they safeguard the health, comfort, and safety 
of the citizen. 

A flue which is too small not only will be costly and 
annoying, but will create an additional fire hazard because 
there is danger from attempts to force the furnace in cold 
weather, causing overheating of the smoke pipe—and even 
the flue—and also from attempts to secure heat from other 
and perhaps unsafe means. 

A flue which is too small will be a liability to the com- 
munity in other ways. It is impossible to get proper com- 
bustion without adequate draft, which means that when the 
flue is too small, the air of the city is constantly being con- 
taminated with soot and poisonous gases which should have 
been consumed in the fire-box. Smoke in itself is costly and 
detrimental to the health of the community and should be 
eliminated wherever possible. 

The minimum inside effective area of all flues connected 
with heating apparatus has a definite bearing on the health 
of people because it is impossible to adequately heat a house 
when the flue is too small. Every winter much sickness is 
caused by improperly heated dwellings. Especially in the 
poorer quarters, cold, damp houses, often due to the heating 
apparatus failing to function because of inadequate flues, 
are the cause of many cases of pneumonia and tuberculosis. 
These conditions could have been avoided with little or no 
extra expense when the house was built, by having the flues 
large enough to utilize the heating equipment to the best 
advantage and, what is very important to the poorer classes, 
obtain more heat without additional operating expense. 

It is true that a building code cannot be responsible for 
negligence or poverty which may cause sickness and dis- 
comfort, but it can and should regulate those things which 
come within its particular scope and which cannot be con- 
trolled by the occupants, who need all the protection which 
building officials can provide them in these days of clamor 
for lowered standards on the basis of so-called economy. 
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The building code cannot afford a consulting service in itself, 
but by specifying a minimum-sized flue, it is tantamount to 
recommending that a suitable size be used for any heating 
equipment which has a capacity greater than the minimum. 

Regulations for flue sizes are also desirable in order to 
permit greater flexibility in the selection of the kind or size 
of coal. Frequently, in recent years, there have been serious 
interruptions of the normal coal supply, necessitating resort 
to variations from the fuel usually burned. At such times it 
has been found impossible, in many instances, to successfully 
use the smaller sizes of coal, or even wood, which at that 
particular time might more easily have been obtained. This 
lack of adaptability of heating-plants to different kinds or 
sizes of fuels is in a large measure due to the lack of flue 
capacity and may have serious effects in cold weather upon 
the health of an entire community. 

After giving home owners ample flues and tight chim- 
neys well located and having the co-operation of coal oper- 
ators and coal dealers on the one side and of builders and 
home-owners on the other, there is still an obligation on the 
part of architects and engineers and on the part of manufac- 
turers of heating and cooking appliances and of heating con- 
tractors, to specify, make and instal appliances for attach- 
ment to flues in which buckwheat or any other size or kind 
of coal can successfully, conveniently, and economically be 
burned. 

During some of our recent work it was necessary to refer 
to the building ordinances governing chimney Construction 
in various parts of the country. We took nine codes from 
among the nearly two hundred in our library and studied 
them in detail. 

Only five of the nine had even a pretense of requirements 
as to minimum area and in practically every case these 
requirements were inadequate and indefinite and were not 
expressed in sizes of commerically available flue linings or of 
brick construction, if unlined. 

The requirements bore little relation to the possible de- 
mands which would be made upon the flue and permitted, 
in many cases, what would be highly uncomfortable and 
dangerous construction. For instance, one code stated that: 

“Not more than two stoves or two furnaces shall be 
connected with an 8-inch by 8-inch flue, nor more than four 
stoves or three furnaces with an 8-inch by 12-inch flue, and 
one flue only may serve more than one story if properly 
offset to prevent backdrafts,” 


which is practically equivalent to saying “The more crooked 
you build a chimney the more appliances you can connect 
to it,’—while at the same time authorities like the A. A. of 
H. & V. E. and the N. B. F. U. are urging single flues with 
as few offsets as possible. 

That the minimum flue area set forth by a code is in 
many instances too small is apparent when viewed from a 
practical standpoint. The ordinance just referred to is 
plainly of that class when it states that three furnaces may 
be connected with one 8-inch by 12-inch flue. A similar 
case was brought to our attention recently by a manufacturer 
of heating apparatus in a city in Illinois, where it was de- 
sired to have the minimum size of the flue increased from 
8 X 12 inches to 12 X 12 inches (which should really be 
stated 13 X 13 inches) because, as was mentioned in a letter 
requesting information regarding this subject, “Our trouble 
here is that 98 per cent of furnace users are burning soft coal 
and most all of our chimneys are 8 X 12 inches, which means 
that the flue lining in the 8 X 12 inches is a scant 7 X 11 
inches inside, and in several instances after we have in- 
stalled the furnace and have gotten away from the job, the 


customer will} attach an automatic water-heater or laundry 
stove to this 7 X 11-inch flue. This causes us all kinds of 
trouble.” 

This amendment was later passed, requiring a minimum 
flue of 12 & 12 inches for all basement heaters, and our corre- 
spondent wrote: “We believe that this amendment to our 
building code will be of great benefit to the customer as well 
as the installer in our city, and we sincerely thank you for 
your co-operation.” 

Similar trouble is prevalent not only in sections of the 
country burning bituminous coal or even wood, but in 
anthracite regions as well. 

The American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers in its “ Preliminary Draft of the Code of Minimum 
Requirements for the Heating and Ventilating of Buildings,” 
before referred to, recommend a minimum fire-clay flue 
lining of 814 X 13 inches, which is a standard size, for 
furnace, hot-water and steam boilers. This size is nominal 
and the actual inside dimensions are approximately 7 X 11% 
inches. The inside area is 81 square inches, but scientific 
tests have proven that a rectangular flue loses effectiveness 
due to lack of draft action in the corners, and that the effec- 
tive area is only 70 square inches for a nominal 8% X 13-inch 
flue lining. Building codes which specify an 8 X 8-inch 
flue theoretically approach an area of 64 square inches but 
all the area is not effective, and in addition, it is not 
usually specified whether the given dimensions are outside 
or inside. py 

A round flue lining is effective throughout its total inside 
area but round flues are very seldom used in dwelling-houses, 
due to the difficulty and additional expense encountered in 
building the chimney wall. 

The proper cross-sectional area for a flue depends upon 
the rating or size and type of the heating-appliance, that is 
whether it be warm-air heater, steam or hot-water boiler, 
stove, range or domestic hot-water heater. 

Upon the size of the flue is dependent the satisfactory 
working of any of the above-mentioned appliances, and for 
this reason manufacturers of heating and cooking apparatus 
have always made it a practice to include in their catalogues, 
tables of flue and smoke-pipe sizes for their particular type 
of heater. 

In few of these cases were the actual inside effective 
areas of the flue linings taken into consideration. 

In some tables, the sizes were admittedly purely theoreti- 
cal and bore little relation to the actual sizes of flue linings 
commercially available. In other words, they left to the 
architect or heating engineer the figuring of the flue linings 
which would give the theoretical dimensions stated in the 
table and the cross-sectional area most suitable for that 
particular type of heating-appliance. 

It was also found that the table of “Minimum Chimney 
Flue Sizes and Heights” contained in the “Ordinance for the 
Construction of Chimneys” of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, did not list the sizes of flue linings which would 
conform to the standards commercially available. Further- 
more, this table was figured on outside sizes and the actual 
cross-sectional inside area was not stated, nor the thickness 
of the shell of the lining taken into consideration. 

We in America seem to have a prejudice against what 
in England and other European countries can be made, and 
are made, features of no mean importance in the design 
and architectural effectiveness of buildings. If architects, 
encouraged by engineers and those responsible for building 
codes, make larger and higher chimneys the fashion, they 
will be followed everywhere. 
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PROPOSED DESIGN FOR THE NORTH TRANSEPT, 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, NEW YORK CITY, 


PROPOSED DESIGN FOR THE NORTHWEST TRANSEPTAL PORCH. 


Cram & Ferguson, Architects, March, 1926. 
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A Notable Advance 


E have often wondered why some one didn’t think of 
applying the principle of the skyscraper steel frame to 
domestic architecture. These great buildings are assembled 
in detail on the building site, and they go up almost over- 
night, it seems to the 
passer-by. The parts fit 
absolutely and are put 
together with marvel- 
lous skill and stability 
by the workers in steel. 
For years we have 
been hearing and read- 
ing warnings of our de- 
pleted forests, of the 
need for conservation 
of lumber and_refor- 
estation. The wooden 
house has been a matter 
of course in most parts 
of the country for gen- 
erations, and trees have 
been cut down ruthless- 
ly to supply the mate- 
rials for home-build- 
ing. 

In the steel frame in- 
vented by John Carroll 
Broderick and used in a 
, model house designed 

by A. F. Gilbert, archi- 

tect, we are on the way 
to a new era of construc- 

tion that will mean a 
tremendous increase in the steel industry and a great ad- 
vance in the fireproof dwelling. The walls may be of brick, 
tile, terra-cotta, gypsum, what you will, they might even be 
covered with a veneer of wood, but the essential thing is 
that the entire framework is of steel. 

The opening of the Herald Tribune model house, made 
of interchangeable steel-frame units, was made an event, 
and justly so. Representatives of the steel mills and insur- 
ance companies were present, and the governor of the State 
was present in the shape of his understudy, Lieutenant- 
Governor Lowman. 

If the steel men will only get together and have a series 
of designs made by capable small-house architects, proof 
against the local builder’s “improvement,” it would be a 
blessing to all concerned. 

Our small-house architecture has improved, but there 
are thousands of jerry-built and atrociously designed things 
going up everywhere. 

A series of really good designs that can be easily assem- 
bled and offered to home-builders would help the steel house 
to become the commonplace structural idea of thousands of 
prospective home-owners. 


Ionic column from Temple of Artemis 


at Sardis. Courtesy Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 
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Bennett Chapple, of the American Rolling Mills, said: 
“Just as the steel mills have changed the skyline of large 
cities, the use of steel-frame units in private dwellings will 
revolutionize the modern home.” 


Making the Architect Known to the Man 
in the Street 


Eerie member of the architectural profession owes a 
debt of thanks to Mr. Harvey Wiley Corbett for what 
he is writing about the profession in The Saturday Evening 
Post. He is a true missionary for a good cause, and he is 
saying things that even the layman who doesn’t care for the 
arts at all will find entertaining and instructive. Mr. Corbett 
has a delightful sense of humor, a bit of wit besides, a fund of 
stories, and he writes in the jargon of every-day thinking, not 
in any highbrow or “precious” affectation of fine writing. 

You read him and are quite sure he is a good fellow, a 
very human gentleman, and withal one who knows his job 
and has won high distinction in his profession. 

He is writing about “New Stones for Old,” and telling a 
lot of things about architecture and what it means. 

We have often wanted to have some one define for us 
“The Ingredients of an Architect.” Here is the answer: 

“The medical schools are crammed to the doors, the law 
is overstocked, engineers abound, but architects are only a 
drop in the educational bucket. The reason is not far to 
seek. An architect must first of all be an artist. If he does 
not possess a love of the beautiful to a paramount degree, 
if he hasn’t the feeling for line and form and mass character- 
istic of the true artist, he may as well turn over his draw- 
ing-board to the cook to mix dough on and take up the 
saxophone. 

“But modern architecture demands, in addition to these 
rare gifts, a severely practical knowledge of mathematics, 
keen business judgment, and, above all, the ability to handle 
men. It is not enough for the architect to design buildings; 
he must be a strategist, a politician, and a born diplomat.” 


Good Doctrine 


O a number of brethren who have written us that 

they intend to build a church without an architect, 
permit us to say: Don’t! ... The mere ability to make nice 
drawings bears precisely the same relation to designing a 
church that beautiful penmanship bears to a good sermon. 
Many people can draw nice pictures, and produce beautiful 
floor-plans and elevations, but not one in ten thousand can 
translate these into building materials, and make the result 
look as it should.” 

So it is written in that instructive little magazine, 
Lutheran Church Art. There are many good sermons in 
stone and brick, some of them inspiring in their grandeur 
or simplicity, and there are hundreds of small churches all 
over the country that are enough to put the best of choirs 
out of tune and make the ministers look for another flock. 
Congregations are victims of the man of taste and little 
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knowledge of the practical difficulties of good building com- 
bined with good design. 

Preaching is a profession that requires special study and 
training and architecture is an exacting art that demands 
something quite beyond the mere presumption of a little book 
knowledge or “taste,” perhaps based on a Cook’s six weeks’ 
tour of Europe, or a swing around the circle in this land of 
ours, where the churches, with few exceptions, of the small 
communities have always been a cause for sadness. 

“Tt is simply impossible for an ordinary draftsman, or 
a contractor, or a structural engineer, or a young man who 
makes drawings for real estate promoters or sash and door 
mills to turn out designs for a satisfactory church. We have 
seen too many failures to be misled by theory.” 


The Baltimore Museum of Art 


ALTIMORE is soon to have an adequate building for 
its Museum of Art. Incorporated in 1914, the war 
prevented the inauguration of the museum until 1922, when 
the old Garrett mansion, on Mount Vernon Place, was lent 
for an experimental period. 
Under the presidency of Blanchard Randall, and with 
Florence N. Levy as director, the Baltimore Museum of Art 
has grown steadily in interest and the attendance has in- 


creased proportionately, until the present location has been 
outgrown. 

The new Museum of Art will be built from a million 
dollar fund that was provided by popular vote at the 1924 
election, when an ordinance was passed with a safe majority 
in every ward of the city. The site finally selected for the 
museum is in the most beautiful residential section of Bal- 
timore, adjacent to Wyman Park and Homewood, the es- 
tate of the Johns Hopkins University academic department. 
This site of six acres was presented by the Hopkins Univer- 
sity. It is beautifully located with wooded groves near by 
and many possibilities for fine landscaping effects, and faces 
one of the most travelled thoroughfares in the residential 
section of Baltimore, the main artery to the famous Roland 
Park-Guilford district. 

The Municipal Art Commission has just selected as 
architect of the Museum of Art Howard Sill, one of the 
best known architects in Baltimore, and an authority on 
colonial architectures. With him will be associated John 
Russell Pope, of New York, who is the architect of several 
buildings of the Johns Hopkins University group. 

Until the new building is completed the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art will continue to function in the house at 101 
West Monument Street. 


COURT IN WING K, METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK CITY. 


In the creation of this court a threefold intention has been kept in mind: first, to show Greek and Roman works of art in something like 


the setting and atmosphere in which they were seen in antiquity; second, to illustrate the important part that color played in classical 
architecture; and third, to offer the visitor some place where he can find distraction from the customary routine walk through gallery after 
gallery, where he can rest and meditate undisturbed by any sound save the tranquil plashing of water. 
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Cram & Ferguson, Architects. 
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GENERAL VIEW FROM SOUTHWEST. WENTWORTH ON LEFT, AMEN IN CENTRE, AND CILLEY ON THE RIGHT. 
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PLOT PLAN. Cram & Ferguson, Architects. 
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(Similar common rooms in Wentworth and Amen Halls. 
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SMOKING-ROOM IN AMEN HALL. (Similar smoking-rooms in Wentworth and Cilley Halls.) Cram & Ferguson, Archite 
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HELEN HUGHES MEMORIAL CHAPEL, SILVER BAY-ON-LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. Allen & Collens, Architects. 
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AL MALAIKAH TEMPLE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. John C, Austin, Architect; G. A. Lansburgh, Collaborating Architect. 
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The Al Malaikah Temple and Pavilion, 
Los Angeles, California 


Fohn C. Austin, F. A. I. A., Architect; G. A. Lansburgh, Collaborating Architect 


A three years ago I entered into a contract with 
the Al Malaikah Auditorium Company to design and 
supervise the construction of a building, part of which could 
be used for Shrine ceremonials and, in addition to this, for 
theatrical and operatic performances. The Shrine needs 
a large banquet-hall in conjunction with its ceremonials, 
and the city of Los Angeles has long needed a large auditorium 
for convention purposes, banquets, dances, and the like. 

The auditorium portion of the building will seat 6,480 
people, exclusive of the boxes and the orchestra. The or- 
chestra is large enough for 150 players. The proscenium 
arch is 100 feet wide, and the stage is 78 feet by 195 feet. 
This stage is one of the largest—if not the largest—in Amer- 
ica. There is an organ in two sections—one on each side of 
the stage above the boxes. 

The gallery seats 3,350. It is supported by a steel truss 
186 feet clear span and by cantilever trusses passing through 
and over the main truss. These cantilevers extend beyond 
the supporting truss 45 feet 6 inches. The weight of the 
main balcony truss is 250 tons. 


The Moorish style of architecture was used so that it 
would correspond in a measure with the style of dress and 
ceremonials of the Shrine organization. 

The acoustics of the building are remarkably good, it 
being possible to distinguish clearly a voice from the stage 
at the farthest seat in the gallery, 198 feet distant. The 
Public Address System has been installed, making it possible 
not only to hear everything that is said on the stage through- 
out the main auditorium, but throughout the banquet-hall 
adjacent. 

The pavilion (or banquet-hall) is so arranged that it 
can be used in conjunction with the main Auditorium. The 
same style of architecture has been employed in both portions 
of the building, both of which are of structural steel and rein- 
forced concrete. The walls and ceilings of the banquet- 
hall have been decorated directly on the concrete, as there 
is no plaster on this portion of the building. Neither is 
there any plaster on any of the lobbies or corridors of the 
auditorium portion of the building, all of the decoration 
being done in the same manner as in the banquet-hall. 


Book Reviews 


PRACTICAL PICTORIAL COMPOSITION. A GUIDE TO THE 
APPRECIATION OF PICTURES. By E. G. Lurz. With Pen- 
and-Ink Interpretations and Diagrammatic Analyses by the author. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


There is no dynamic symmetry in Mr. Lutz’s teaching. He believes 
in the traditional elements of composition and good design, and makes 
them clear in both text and illustrations, pointing out the principles of good 
composition and showing their application in famous examples. Good com- 
position is half the battle in a picture, and it is surprising to see how many 
men and women fail in this essential. 


HOW TO STUDY ARCHITECTURE. By Cuartes H. Carrin. An 
Attempt to Trace the Evolution of Architecture as the Product and 
Expression of Successive Phases of Civilization. With over 200 illus- 
trations. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


Many will welcome this new edition of Mr. Caffin’s interesting and 
useful book. He was an enthusiast in all his writing, and brought to his 
work a fine scholarship and a capacity for inspiring his readers with much 
of his own interest in his subject. 

The story of the beginnings and development of architecture is the 
story of the development of the human race, and each of the varying 
peoples of the world has manifested its ideals of design and structure after 
its own particular fashion. Mr. Caffin makes us first acquainted with the 
character of the people, giving a brief summary of the civilizations identi- 
fied with architecture from Egypt to modern times, and then points out 
particular structures and the men who made them possible. The book is 
written in clear terms without any needless dwelling on technicalities, and 
makes interesting reading for both the layman and the student. 

It is a book from which to get a summary impression of the story of 
architecture, of the great names associated with its growth, and represen- 
tative examples of the outstanding architecture of the world. There is a 
helpful glossary of architectural terms and an excellent index. 


SKETCHING IN LEAD PENCIL FOR ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 
By Jasper Satwey, A.R.J.B.A. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


This most attractive book places in the hands of student, amateur, 
architect, and artist instructions, with many examples for study, for direct 
work in the open. There is a delightful chapter, ‘““A Day’s Work,” about 
a sketching journey near London. “A Week with a Sketch Book and Two- 
Foot Rule” supplements your sketches with helpful and useful measure- 
ments. One on “Possibilities and Limitations” and another on “Selected 


Examples of Subject and Style’”’ show work by many well-known drafts- 
men, including two drawings by Mr. Eggers. It is a “practical” book, 
beautifully illustrated. 


ROMAN ARCHITECTURE AND ITS PRINCIPLES OF CONSTRUC- 
TION UNDER THE EMPIRE: Wir an Appenpix on THE Evo.u- 
TION OF THE DoME up TO THE XVIITH Century. By G.T. Rivorra. 
Translated from the Italian by G. McN. Rusurorrtu. Illustrated. 
4to. The Oxford University Press, American Branch. 


The author of this notable and scholarly book died in 1919, conscious, 
however, that his life-work was practically completed. His widow, assisted 
by friends, undertook the publication of “Architettura Romana” in 1921, 
and the translator of the volume had the benefit of her advice in the mak- 
ing of the English edition. In the biographical note we are told that “The 
foundations on which he was to build must be secure, and the real facts 
about the buildings concerned must be investigated anew, not merely re- 
stated on the authority of previous writers.” His architectural interests 
were wide and he had visited and studied in many out-of-the-way regions. 
Many will remember his volume on “Lombardic Architecture” and “ Mos- 
Jem Architecture,” and his theory regarding the Roman origin of the Lom- 
bardic vaulted basilica. You realize as you read the chapters of this book 
the patient and first-hand character of his investigations. In a preface 
written by himself he says: 

“It was in the reign of Augustus, the founder of the Roman Empire, 
that Vitruvius described the methods of building in his treatise ‘Of Archi- 
tecture,’ a book which, in spite of its defects and omissions, still enjoys a 
vigorous life, and will continue to do so as long as the study of ancient 
architecture is valued, or until an invasion of barbarism has destroyed the 
last copy. 

“My book is in a sense a continuation of Vitruvius, some of whose 
omissions it supplies, and some of whose statements it explains. In it I 
have traced the historical connection and development of the constructive 
and statical processes which the vaulting systems of imperial Roman archi- 
tecture involved; systems in which the Roman builders took the lead, and 
which were the highest expression of their constructive skill.” 


COLOUR AND INTERIOR DECORATION. By Basit Ionines. With 
color-plates by W. B. E. Ranken. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


This is a book of practical suggestions, addressed especially to the 
amateur, the home furnisher, or renter of an apartment. It tells you how 
to use various colors for your walls, floors, ceilings, curtains, cushions, etc. 
The illustrations include some plates in full color. 


The 59th Annual Convention of American Institute of Architects 
May 5, 6, 7, 1926, Washington, D. C. 


ie is gratifying to note that the sessions of this convention 
were marked by an unusually serious business spirit. 

The reports of committees and the consideration of all 
matters that came before the convention held the attention 
and interest of the delegates, to the exclusion of outside 
attractions at Washington. 

Doubtless the Institute has a far-reaching influence, and 
the delegates who attend the annual conventions have it in 
their hands to make the most of that lifting power of high 
standards that the profession proclaims. By close atten- 
tion and application to the business of the convention they 
are able to carry back to their chapters something of the 
inspiration that they are fortunate to receive through these 
contacts. 

It was generally remarked that this was one of the 
most interesting and helpful conventions for some years. 
The pervading note of seriousness and thoughtful considera- 
tion of important questions was constantly in evidence. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


President and Director, Milton B. Medary, Jr., Phila- 
delphia; First Vice-President and Director, William Emerson, 
Boston; Second Vice-President and Director, C. Herrick 
Hammond, Chicago; Secretary and Director, Frank C. Bald- 
win, Washington, D. C.; Treasurer and Director, Edwin 
Bergstrom, Los Angeles; Director, Third District, Paul A. 
Davis, III, Philadelphia; Director, Fifth District, Dalton 
J. V. Snyder, Detroit; Director, Eighth District, A. H. Albert- 
son, Seattle; Director, Ninth District, George B. McDougall, 
San Francisco; Honorary Members, George G. Booth, De- 
troit, George F. Lindsay, St. Paul, George F. Steedman, St. 
Louis, Major Raymond A. Wheeler, Washington, D. C., 
Doctor Irene Sargent, Syracuse, N. Y., Thomas E. Donnelly, 
Chicago, Frederic B. Pratt, Brooklyn. 


MEMBERSHIP, 1926 


The total membership of the institute on May 3, 1926, 
was 2,994 (as against a total on April 17, 1925, of 2,941) 
and it was made up as follows: 


Kellows 2. sie:sns deere has oh Ce ee 258 
Wein bets.) 7. ae kee oa eee 2631 
Honorary membetrsn 6 eet ae py 
Honorary corresponding members...... 33 


Since the last report of the board there have been: 


Blectedimembersha... ene coer et 143 
Retstated >...) setae aie eee ee 10 
Members advanced to fellowship....... 7 
Honorary members elected............ 7. 
Honorary corresponding members elected 4 


There have been the following resignations and removals: 


Members:.2: p.ciee ean ae ere eae 73 
There have been the following deaths: 

Bellows. 2.705 2% Sees cc) eee ene 11 

Members. <0 see papa tera oe eer cae 26 

Honorary membefs/ 5.242 ..cu eee eee 1 


The total of new active members elected 
and reinstated has been............. 153 
The total number of resignations, re- 
movals, and deaths of active members 
has beet... Ac aricccuio pee 110 
Leaving a net gainin active membersof.. 43 
(However, there are, as of May 3, 94 
pending applications.) 
The present number of associates........... 415 
The present number of juniors............. 128 


For so small a body, the institute has done much, which 
only proves the esteem in which it has been held by our 
fellow citizens. More and more, an ever more discriminating 
public opinion will turn to our profession for guidance in 
matters within our province. To serve properly we must 
prepare; and one lesson we can learn from other professions 
is the need for determined, convinced, unhesitating and com- 
plete support of the institute, by its members. All else are 
questions of details. This, our professional society, must hold 
a foremost place in our lives. In its welfare is contained our 
own. By advancing it to greater recognition through our 
greater service we perform part of our duty as professional 
men. - 


PRESIDENT WAID’S ADDRESS 


This nineteen twenty-six annual convention of the 
American Institute will be held amid pleasant circumstances. 
We are meeting not in our own home it is true, but not far 
from our national headquarters, our beloved Octagon, and 
within the walls of a convention building designed by a past 
president of our organization. 

It is our privilege to-day to welcome delegates and 
other members and our guests to a gathering which we hope 
and believe will be a stimulating association not only in 
architecture, but also all other fine arts. We may very 
properly combine our efforts “to promote the esthetic, scien- 
tific, and practical efficiency of the profession,’ and “to 
make the profession of ever-increasing service to society,” 
by discussing the machinery of our organization, by review- 
ing differences in our ethics or by imparting to one another 
facts which we have learned in our practice. But the great- 
est benefit of our getting together, I anticipate, will grow from 
the inspiration of good fellowship. If those who have come 
here from all parts of the wide country place their minds 
and hearts in contact, there will result strengthening of 
personal friendship, a sympathy in our professional problems, 
and a stimulation of our loyalty to the Institute which will 
carry responding vibrations back to the members who can- 
not actually be present at the convention. 

I glory in the high standards of conscience in the archi- 
tectural profession whose members often “lean over back- 
wards” in their dignity—lest they be misunderstood in a 
seeming compromise with wrong. On the occasion of cele- 
brating Founders Day at the Players Club last New Year’s 
eve, William Lyon Phelps, in paying tribute to the memory 
of Edwin Booth, quoted the great actor’s definition of a 
Christian. It was this, “one who rejoices in the superiority 
of his rival.” I like to think that that phrase characterizes 
the architectural profession. Perhaps I have been impressed 
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most by it in my visits to the chapters in various parts of 
the country. Whatever his own ambitions, each member 
was proud to point out a successful work designed by his 
brother architect. That spirit of generosity which often in- 
volves toleration of different points of view certainly makes 
not only for fellowship, but for progress in every line of 
endeavor. 

You will permit your chairman at the opening of this 
annual meeting to refer to recent progress in architecture. 
The spirit of “modern art” which is causing concern in the 
minds of conservative men is a live force and one which 
must be recognized. A notable illustration was presented 
in a circumscribed way in the recent Paris Exposition. Re- 
markable expressions of this new movement in art are seen 
in new buildings in various parts of Europe. Many interest- 
ing projects might be mentioned if time permitted and some 
of them doubtless will receive your attention in the course 
of the sessions. America’s response to this modern impulse 
shows with a truly American characteristic the fine attributes 
of ability and courage and I am gratified to believe is suffi- 
ciently sane and conservative to bring achievements sur- 
passing many undeniably clever but not beautiful sensations 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The outstanding development of American architecture 
is commanding high praise from architects abroad. Without 
more than passing reference to American sculptors and 
painters at this moment it may be noted that their ability 
too is recognized abroad. It is reported that a Philadelphia 
sculptor is designing manikins for a famous Paris dressmaker. 
That is a straw which indicates how the wind is blowing. 

But speaking for a moment of quantity and quality in 
American architecture, figures which I believe reliable show 
that 32 per cent in number and 66 per cent in value of our 
buildings are designed by architects. During the era follow- 
ing the World War what beauty in architecture there was 
came from the conception of the few, many of whom had 
passed on. Architects with less ability as creators have 
brought force rather than beauty into the design of our great 
buildings. Yet we may believe that we are gradually elimi- 
nating that last remaining evidence of ugliness ‘which fol- 
lowed the calamitous destruction of art that marked the 
period after our Civil War. 

Still more in evidence is the vast improvement that 
has transformed our smaller towns from a condition not re- 
flecting credit on our esthetic taste into places with charm 
and the finest aspect of domestic refinement. The value of 
good architecture and community planning is more appre- 
ciated since the motor-car has made all sections of the country 
conscious of adverse criticism by the casual visitor. The 
influence of quickened methods of transit on architecture 
must be admitted. 

An interesting evidence at once of public appreciation 
and lack of it was given in an address by Sir Theodore 
Morison, of the University of Durham, when he said, “I 
think we do not need to insist that good architecture pays 
the shopkeeper; he knows it already and is ready to back his 
knowledge with money. What he has failed to grasp is that 
he cannot get full value for his expenditure unless he sub- 
mits to a general design.” 

This convention will discuss various phases of com- 
munity planning. Referring at the moment further to the 
progress of architecture and speaking of quantity particularly, 
we are told that new building construction during the past 
year totalled six and one-half billions in cost. An architect’s 
conception of that aggregate may be formed by looking at 
two one-million-dollar apartment buildings in one block on 
Park Avenue, New York, and then fancying oneself walking 


through a Park Avenue five times the length of New York, 
a Park Avenue seventy-five miles long, lined both sides from 
end to end with mammoth apartment buildings all erected 
within one year! Imagination can hardly picture the ex- 
tent of six and one-half billions of construction spread out 
in less concentrated form. 

American cities are growing faster than architects can 
be trained to design them. Not enough architects are avail- 
able to plan the new towns and to guide the growth of the 
young cities. New York is in serious trouble and has prob- 
lems to solve costing millions which could have been saved 
and with better results if wise foresight and skilled guidance 
had been available. Our great capital city was fortunate 
in the foresight of President George Washington who selected 
a great architect to plan it at the beginning. But Wash- 
ington, D. C., is in danger now, should not the Government 
be warned in time to take measures lacking which the capital 
will be disfigured and irretrievably harmed. 

Such facts lead our thoughts along many lines in which 
the “profession can be of ever-increasing service to society.” 
If the Institute is to keep itself abreast of the times, it must 
be prepared to take advantage of various ways of stimulating 
the appreciation of the public. The radio provides a marvel- 
lous method of broadcasting information. 

In another line of effort, as an example, an enterprising 
organization has sent an exhibition of paintings to a city of 
35,000 people and as a result $20,000 worth of artists’ work 
was sold in one small city. Does not that illustration suggest 
that our chapters might accomplish much by means of 
public exhibitions, by travelling shows throughout the 
territories of the respective chapters ? 

The New York Botanical Society has created a model 
garden and is conducting garden competitions in the interest 
of public information on a subject which is a part of archi- 
tectural study. 

The Institute must feel itself under obligations to the 
public in the matter of better construction, as well as better 
design. Building and loan associations and other lending 
agencies should be made to realize keenly not only the value, 
but also the safety of competent architectural service. If 
the Institute fulfils its duty, manufacturers should not be 
tempted to offer free architectural plans in order to increase 
the use of their product. 

Here it may be remarked that it is one duty of the Insti- 
tute to establish the kind of co-operation with manufacturers 
which will promote the use of materials suitable for a given 
purpose—not the sale for the sake of sale and profit regard- 
less of results. Not unrelated to this fact is a situation which 
exists at the present moment and which should place all 
architects on their guard. A competition has developed as 
between structural steel on the one hand and re-enforced con- 
crete on the other. This competition which is being promoted 
by large producing concerns, interested in one product or 
the other, has reached such a stage that each side is having 
its engineers increase its allowable fibre stresses, and decrease 
the calculated loads, until in many buildings the factor of 
safety is brought alarmingly low. The condition may be re- 
garded as menacing, and every architect should be careful 
to have his structural work checked over by the most com- 
petent men. With floor loads scaled down to the lowest 
limit, stresses on concrete run up to the maximum limit and 
on steel to a higher limit than ever before allowable, it be- 
hooves our offices to be sure that wind pressure is not neg- 
lected and that every eccentric load is provided for. 

Many conditions now present bear evidence to the fact 
that the American Institute of Architects stands high in 
public esteem. That respect will continue and grow as long 
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as our membership maintains and upholds its fine loyalty to 
professional ideals and continues to build up the present 
esprit de corps. During the year the Directors and Executive 
Committee have held quarterly meetings in various parts 
of the country and have visited many chapters. The Re- 
gional Directors have kept in close touch with their respective 
groups of chapters and all bear witness to good conditions 
in the Institute as a whole. While our net increase in mem- 
bership has been less than the ratio of increase in the profes- 
sion, the morale is excellent. 

The great work upon which our profession should con- 
cratulate itself, and the whole building industry as well, is 
the closer association between mechanics and contractors. 
It would, in my estimation, be difficult to exaggerate the 
significance of the personal contact of craftsmen, builders, 
manufacturers of building material, and architects, all 
welded in the membership of one organization. Such organi- 
zations, usually known as Building Congresses, have ac- 
complished much and hold bright promises for the future. 
Their operation should be studied by institute members of 
the smaller chapters with a view not to emulate big organiza- 
tions, but to do in a small but equally effective way, in all 
communities, a work of equally vital importance for crafts- 
manship in architecture. Whatever the architects can do 
for craftsmen affects also what architects can do for them- 
selves. This matter closely touches architectural education. 
One is reminded of the address of a prominent fellow of the 
Royal Institute in which he said: “The architectural student 
of the future will spend less time in drawing and more in the 
crafts and in the humanities that come through the crafts.” 
(C. R. Ashbee.) 

One of the subjects which will come before the delegates 
at this convention is the honor of fellowship. For several 
years efforts have been in progress to place the selection of 
the awards on a more equitable and satisfactory basis. This 
has unfortunately resulted in deferring awards highly de- 
served by many members. It is believed that a workable 
plan has now been evolved, but the directors and jury of 
fellows realize that there are embarrassing defects in pro- 
cedure which have yet to be overcome. This convention will 
undoubtedly find disappointment in this year’s election. 

As to other topics on which there are marked differences 
of opinion they are, it is believed, not of a serious nature. 
They are simply signs that the various chapters are very 
much alive to the work they have to do. 

Severe criticisms occasionally find expression. One 
enthusiastic but cynical Institute man believes that “few 
members still have professional ideals” and he characterizes 
the present directors as the board most successful “in seeing 
its duty and dodging it.” On the whole, your directors have 
received strong encouragement in carrying on their work 
not always easy. Our devoted secretary, Edwin Brown, is 
broken in health from overwork. He hoped, and we also, 
that he might be well enough to attend this convention. 
We regret that he cannot be here but are glad to be assured 
that he is steadily gaining and is looking forward to full 
restoration of health. Our talented Second Vice-President 
Steele kindly consented to take up the work of acting secre- 
tary, but personal matters compelled him also to discon- 
tinue service. Then it devolved upon Director C. C. Zant- 
zinger generously to step into the breach. 

At this time we are reminded of Donn Barber, who was 
chairman of the committee of the last convention. He was 
a loyal, forceful, outstanding figure in institute affairs for 
many years. As we mourn his untimely demise, it is with 
peculiar pleasure that we record the fact that his widow has 
generously given to the Institute his entire architectural 


library which we have placed in storage here in Washington 
awaiting the erection of our new building. Mrs. Goodhue 
has offered to present us with original drawings made by the 
lamented Bertram G. Goodhue. We mourn also another 
member of the Institute of national prominence, Arnold W. 
Brunner. Mrs. Brunner has notified us of her intention two 
years hence of placing in our possession the valuable collec- 
tion in her husband’s library. Almost at the same time, 
Richard H. Hunt informed your president that by consent 
of himself and his brother, the late Joseph Hunt, provision 
made in the will of their mother bequeaths to the Institute 
the library of their distinguished husband and father, Richard 
Morris Hunt, who was president of the institute from 1888- 
1891. This is one of the finest architectural libraries in the 
country. 

In connection with these acquisitions to the library of 
the Institute, it is a pleasure to record a gift from the Mexican 
Government. Twelve volumes, including a collection of 
official photographs of ancient Mexican buildings, were 
intended to reach us at the Fifty-Eighth Convention. The 
ceremony of presentation occurred just after the convention 
in the Avery Library at Columbia University, when your 
president and others representing the Institute received the 
gift from a group of Mexican diplomats and architects. 
These twelve volumes are in the custody of the Avery 
Library as a loan from the Institute for the use of students 
and visiting architects. 

Among the joys ‘and sorrows of holding office in the 
Institute are to be found many invitations to conferences 
and dinners from organizations—and individuals outside 
the chapters. Often these invitations require caution; many 
are opportunities for service. Altogether they are so flatter- 
ing that while the temporary figurehead is overcome with 
humility, he is made exceedingly proud of the American 
Institute of Architects. One of these invitations came last 
summer when a banquet and highly formal meeting occurred 
in London. The president of the Royal Institute and his 
fellow officers sat on a dais with all the dignity of a supreme 
court. The handsome president, resplendent in his golden 
chains and’ badge of office, invited the plain American presi- 
dent to take part in the ceremony which awarded the Gold 
Medal to Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. That we gratefully men- 
tion as a courtesy to the American Institute from our British 
brother architects. 

The Institute is now contributing to architectural 
exhibitions in foreign countries. It is interested in the 
efforts of architects abroad who are sending their students 
to America. It is concerned with the American School in 
Rome; it is watching the excavations in Athens just beginning 
and probably the greatest archeological exploration ever 
undertaken; it knows of the dedication of the Gennadius 
Library overlooking even the high Acropolis at Athens and 
dedicated during the past few days in the presence of its 
architect and other prominent Americans. 

When through its officers and committees the Institute 
reaches out to the architectural societies of France, of Great 
Britain, of Canada, and other countries it receives instant 
and cordial response. Our international relations should 
give us added inspiration in this our present home gathering. 
But before all other affiliations we must have respect and 
confidence and affection in our own membership and in our 
individual selves. May the Fifty-Ninth Convention prove 
a fellowship which will ever increase the enthusiasm of our 
members at home and our members here present and more 
than ever deepen loyal devotion to the American Institute 
of Architects. 
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DELIBERATIONS RECORDED 
By De tos H. Smiru 


The history which is yet to be written of the American 
Institute of Architects will present a coherent account of the 
thought and achievement of the organization over the entire 
period of its life since 1857; but to judge of the present in the 
present is quite another thing. Any account of the conven- 
tion just concluded in Washington must be limited by an 
individual knowledge of the past and warmed for the future 
by personal enthusiasm which may not be the stuff of which 
orderly chronicles are made. 

On the other hand it is to a variety of personal impres- 
sions of institute activities year by year that the chronicler 
must finally turn. For this year one is impressed by their 
variety, and is tempted to divide into three classes as they 
command respect, admiration, or affection. Let us see if we 
may so classify the committee reports. The work on con- 
tracts certainly commands respect, for is it not a contribu- 
tion to law? Likewise Allied Arts, for here we recognize 
inspiration in other arts. Consider also the work of the 
Committee on Publications and Public Information of a truly 
respectable sort although the discussions perhaps more em- 
phasized “self-respect” as antidote for the he-manly slogan 
“Tt pays to advertise.” Respectable too is the work for 
Historic Monuments and Scenery, which somehow makes one 
think of the marriage service, “to love, to cherish, and to 
obey.”” We love to seek to cherish our worthy landmarks and 
our scenery, but what do we obey? The dollar value? Yes, 
true, that word has not yet been elided. 

I asked a journalist who was neutrally observing the 
convention what he thought of it. He said: “I am surprised 
to see you architects talking for hours about small houses 
and structural requirements when I would have expected 
you to talk about aesthetics and dreams.’’ He seemed to 
be pleased and I was too much complimented to ask him 
whether dreams were not after all at the heart of it all. I 
told him modestly that we tried to be practical and said 
nothing of what a real effort it was. We discussed the work 
on registration laws which fell at once into my category of 
respect and with a potentiality so tremendous as to be fraught 
almost with fear. 

The report of the Committee on Public Works showed 
the way toward a kind of practical patriotism of peace 
that was essentially architectural and admirable. It was 
ably supplemented by that of the Committee on Washing- 
ton and Environs. In this work the Institute has touched 
with dignity the great diapason of our national taste and 
its utmost talents will be demanded until the last great 
chord of achievement has been struck. Similarly in what we 


might call “private works” the nation is looking to the 
architect for interpretation. If the Committee on Small 
Houses has perhaps lacked in breadth of programme and 
found confusion because of the organized special pleading 
of the Service Bureau, the large problem is still waiting solu- 
tion. And to the officers and directors for the coming year is 
bequeathed a task of real proportions. 

Likewise the Structural Service problem, which also 
falls into the category of things which might be admirable 
as Institute activities, must be weighed by the new adminis- 
tration. We have here a perfect example of a material situa- 
tion the discussion of which so pleased my journalist. And 
here we would fain step over into the territory of the proj- 
ects of the Institute which we love to consider. I propose 
three: Education, the Press, and Community Planning. All 
three at this convention were presented in a way which 
demonstrated careful study in committee during the year 
past. The first means knowledge for ourselves and others, 
the second means criticism and culture of all we are and hope 
to be, and the last, a plain duty to humanity. Let the 
Structural Service and what not fall into place where they 
will (for each has its worthy place). They are but means 
to the end of the realization of the architects’ inspirations 
and enthusiasms which, after all, are dearest. (And anyhow 
you have seen that the journalist expected us to have them.) 

And so when all conventions have become history, and 
history myth, the student of the future will read that the 
Fifty-Ninth Convention A. I. A. was accorded May weather 
that was truly Olympian and that the behests of a Jovian 
Institute were carried out peacefully and almost by acclaim. 
So smoothly did resolution become law that even a director 
wondered. True, the future of Eurydice of the Structural 
Service may yet be in doubt with Pluto the producer trying 
his strength against Orpheus of the press. The classic story 
may be modified. It lies now upon the knees of the gods. 
With head covered and hands extended upward we give 
thanks that harmony prevailed without extended debate , 
during these soft May days. Icarus, of the Octagon develop- 
ment, is still afloat, his pin-feathers hopefully waxed by a 
commercial Dedalus, and another flight is promised for next 

ear. 

. Fortunately for us architects no bloody sacrifice has been 
demanded for our sins. Rather have we made our libations 
of wine, honey, and oil, with the burning of frankincense. 
And be it history or myth the Fifty-Ninth Convention 
A. I. A. is now concluded. From out a confusion of men and 
minds I gain an impression of healthy and hopeful organiza- 
tion, for otherwise we could only be like Alexander Pope, who 
flouted his physician’s optimistic diagnosis with the retort, 
“Here am I dying of a hundred good symptoms.” 


Carnegie’s Summer Session in Architecture 


AY a result of the demand that has been developing dur- 
ing the past few years, courses in architecture, it is an- 
nounced, are receiving special attention in the plans for the 
summer session this year at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, in Pittsburgh. Under the plans for the coming 
summer, the department of architecture of the College of 
Fine Arts will give intensive six weeks’ courses, from June 
14 to July 24, to meet the needs of students who desire to 
continue their work in architecture in the vacation, whether 
to make up credit, obtain advanced credit, or to prepare 
themselves better for entrance. 


Among the subjects to be offered are architectural de- 
sign, outdoor sketching, descriptive geometry, shades and 
shadows, and perspective. 

Courses are announced also in chemistry, physics, math- 
ematics, mechanics, English, economics, commercial law, 
history, drawing, surveying, psychology and education, 
charcoal and pastel drawing, water-color and oil painting, 
design, sketching, methods, history of arts, and various 
shops. Courses of six weeks will be given to teachers 
and supervisors of public school music, fine and applied arts, 
and manual and industrial arts. 
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Standardization and Simplification as Applied to the 
Building Industry 


By Richard P. Wallis 


FIRST ARTICLE 


1 ae has been aptly described as matter out of place. 
So in a like manner may we characterize waste as mis- 
directed energy. Effort rightly directed is the mainspring 
of human accomplishment, the driving power that makes 
possible the translation of the dreams of the scientist into 
terms of quantity production. Industrial effort has given 
us our modern skyscraper, so symptomatic of the spirit of 
our century. Intellectual effort is responsible for the deco- 
rative arts that embellish these public monuments for our 
enjoyment. 

Thus the material and spiritual development of the 
race as we to-day find it constitutes perhaps the most sub- 
stantial tribute to the efforts of those who have gone before 
in the development of our many-sided civilization. 

But, as we inquire into this matter of accomplishment, 
we encounter that inevitable corollary of effort, waste. 
Waste is the ball and chain about the ankles of industry 
imposing needless handicaps on the efforts of those most 
interested in the promotion of human happiness. It seems 
more than likely that, like the poor, waste shall always be 
with us, for in truth is not one the creature of the other? 

Whatsoever tends to liberate us from these shackles of 
inefficiency is a matter most worthy of our attention. That 
is one of the problems which is now engaging the attention 
of our industrial and economic leaders. 

Much emphasis has recently been placed upon the 
waste and inefficiency incident to the building business. A 
recent survey of this subject by the Federated American En- 
gineering Society reveals the disquieting fact that while the 
preventable waste in the average American business amounts 
to some 49 per cent, that in the business of building con- 
struction amounts to approximately 53 per cent. This re- 
port further brings out the fact that a sum of $10,000,000,000 
could be saved annually in the six industries investigated 
by a proper application of the principles of standardization 
and simplification. On the basis of 1922 values this sum 
would cover payment of all Federal, State, and Municipal 
taxes, the purchase of all passenger automobiles, gasoline 
to run them, and all of the homes built in the United States 
for the year. This is truly a staggering price to pay for the 
somewhat dubious privilege of conducting business in the 

well-known honored fashion. It is not a little difficult to 
grasp the full import of these figures, so utterly at variance 
with the fable of American efficiency. 

Waste is only too apparent in the conduct of building 
operations. The policy of an eight or nine months building 
season, the ever-recurring periods of industrial depressions, 
jurisdictional disputes, the inefficiency of labor, all levy a 
total on the building public which in turn is passed on to 
the ultimate consumer—the public at large. 

Building costs are high to-day, a circumstance pain- 
fully evident to most of us in the guise of high rents and 
living costs. Building costs have been most emphatically 
out of step with the general trend of costs since our economic 
spree of 1919 and 1920. While other costs have receded 
from. the peaks of post-war inflation, building costs have 
mounted steadily upwards until they now represent an in- 
crease of 105 per cent over the halcyon pre-war days of 1913 
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and 1914. That the trend of labor costs is still upwards is 
evidenced by the accompanying figures giving hourly wages 
in certain of the building trades for the years 1924 and 1925: 


1924 1925 
Carpentenscer mere tence Hie mie: $1.06 $1.07 
IBficklay crsamenieaaaeirt che oe 1.34 1.40 
Blasterersnmmennran cence eet: 1.39 1.43 
rons workerse tacts er eats 1223 


In a like manner building material costs have mounted, 
though in a relatively less degree. On the other hand, ordi- 
nary living costs have more or less stabilized themselves at 
a point some 60 per cent above those of pre-war days. 

These unbalanced costs present a serious economic 
problem. We are all dependent one way or another upon 
this business of building. Buildings must earn a minimum 
return on their invested costs. The ultimate consumer 
pays the bills. The inference is only too evident. Some 
way must be found to correct this condition. The public 
must be relieved of the burden of shouldering unnecessary 
costs. The element of waste should be eliminated in the 
interests of a balanced budget. There fortunately are many 
approaches to the subject, but that which we wish to con- 
sider in this article is the twin programme of standardiza- 
tion and simplification. 

Briefly, standardization refers, within the province of 
this article, to the universal codification of specifications 
covering quality, nomenclature, convention, tests, provis- 
ions for safety, and so on. 

Simplification refers to the elimination of unnecessary 
types, sizes, and grades in the process of manufacture. 

The advantages obtaining under an industrial order 
subject to such considerations are obvious and their poten- 
tialities for good are so vast as to constitute an entirely new 
influence in our economic world. Its immediate consequences 
are a tendency toward the elimination of waste and the crea- 
tion of substantial saving to the ultimate consumer. 

There is little of startling originality in this programme, 
merely the application of common sense on a wholesale 
basis. The vigorous demands of competition had already 
forced on the individual concern some conception of the 
advantage to be obtained through standardization and 
much individual progress has been attained through their 
sporadic and isolated attempts to place manufacturing on 
a scientific basis. We find abundant evidence of this fact 
in the shop instruction and formula hidden away in the 
archives of many of our manufacturing plants. The natural 
consequence of this individual urge has been the establish- 
ment of a large number of more or less conflicting standards, 
satisfactory each in their isolated application but failing 
utterly to solve the problem as a whole. This establishment 
of individual shop practice, developed toward the last half 
of the nineteenth century, was an essential factor in the 
development of mass production so essential to America’s 
well-being. 

The logical development of this thought resulted in the 
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formation of trade associations by various concerns engaged 
in the production of similar articles of manufacture and the 
founding of national technical societies. This outgrowth 
made possible the establishment of manufacturing standards 
based not upon the practice of individual concerns but upon 
the industries as a whole. © 

In company standardization the problems of adminis- 
trative technic to be dealt with are comparatively simple. 
These problems of necessity become more numerous and 
involved when viewed from the basis of the industry as a 
whole, owing to their greater scope. 

Standardization by industries is the product of the 
twentieth century. The progress made along these lines 
has been almost wholly satisfactory as far as aiding the 
individual industries. We have only to refer to the mass 
of trade literature published by these various associations 
and societies regarding shop practice as conducted by the 
various groups of manufacturers. 

One rather interesting phase of the problem of standard- 
ization has been the action of the American Institute of 
Steel Construction in establishing specifications covering the 
classification of various items manufactured of iron or steel. 
These items are classified into four groups: 


A. Structural Steel and Iron. 

B. Ornamental Steel and Iron. 
C. Miscellaneous Steel and Iron. 
D. Steel Floor-Joist. 


This schedule is of especial interest to architects in 
assisting them to properly prepare their specifications cov- 


ering these items. 
These are given at length below under each classification: 


A. Structural steel and iron: 

Contracts taken to furnish the structural steel and iron 
for a building are based on furnishing the following 
items only: 

Anchors for structural steel only; 

Bases of steel or iron only; 

Beams of rolled structural steel; 

Bearing plates of structural steel; 

Brackets made of structural steel shapes; 

Channels of rolled structural steel; 

Channels and angle supports only for suspended 
ceilings where they attach to structural steel, but 
not including small channel or angle furring; 

Columns, structural steel, cast-iron, and pipe; 

Girders of structural steel; 

Grillage beams and girders—structural steel; 

Hangers of structural steel; 

Lintels as shown or enumerated; 

Marquise (structural frame only); 

Rivets and bolts for field connections, as follows: 

1. The seller shall furnish sufficient rivets of suitable 
size, plus at least 10 per cent to cover waste for 
all field connections of steel to steel which are 
designated as riveted field connections. 

2. The seller shall furnish sufficient bolts of suitable 
size, plus 5 per cent to cover waste for all field 
connections of steel to steel which are designated 
to be bolted. 

3. No fitting-up bolts or washers will be included 
unless specifically called for. 

Separators, angles, tees, clips, bracing, and detail 

fittings in connection with structural steel frame. 


Tie rods. 


Trusses of structural steel. . 

Unless specifically agreed to in the contract, the seller 
of the structural steel will not provide field connec- 
tions or field holes for the ornamental steel and 
iron, the miscellaneous steel and iron, nor the ma- 
terials for any other trades. 


B. Ornamental steel and iron: 

Contracts taken to furnish the ornamental steel and 
iron for a building are based on furnishing the fol- 
lowing items only: 

All bronze and brasswork, except hardware fittings; 

Balconies; 

Cast-iron cornices; 

Curtain guides; 

Elevator fronts and enclosures; 

Grilles and gratings; 

Iron store fronts; 

Lamp standards and brackets; __ 

Marquise (steel or iron, except frame). See Class “4; 

Ornamental brackets, steel or iron; 

Ornamental inside stairs, steel or iron; 

Ornamental outside steel or iron stairs, including fire- 
escapes; 

Safety treads; 

Railings (gas-pipes, ornamental or brass); 

Sills and thresholds (brass, steel, or iron); 

Spiral stairs, steel or iron; 

Window-sills and frames, steel or iron; 

Wirework, ornamental steel or iron. 


C. Miscellaneous steel and iron: 

The nature and character of the material of this classi- 
fication makes it impossible to cover all items and 
it is recommended that the seller taking the con- 
tract to furnish the miscellaneous steel and iron- 
work for a building specify all items in detail which 
it is intended to furnish. The general list of items 
under this classification is as follows: 

Area gratings; 

Cast-iron cover and frames; 

Cast-iron rain-water receivers; 

Cast-iron down-spout shoes; 

Clean-outs; 

Coal chutes; 

Column guards; 

Door frames and bucks; 

Foot-scrapers; 

Furnace or fireplace dampers; 

Flag-pole; 

Ladders; 

Pin-rails; 

Sidewalk doors; 

Sills and curb angles, and anchors for same; 

Special bolts or anchors where distinctly shown on 
the plans; 

Stairs made of plain structural steel—not including 
treads of other materials; F 

Stacks; 

Steel and cast-iron platforms; 

Steel or iron chimney caps; 

Thimbles; 

Wall plate anchors; 

Wheel-guards; 

Window-guards; 

Wire-screens for partitions, door and window-guards 
(this does not include fly-screens). : 

(Continued on page 178) 
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(Continued from page 176) 
D. Steel floor-joists: 

Contracts taken to furnish the steel floor-joists for a 
building are based on furnishing the following items 
only: ed 

Steel Tas. which are not a part of the structural steel 
frame for the building and which are devised to 
carry the floor or roof panels; 

Bracing and bridging for floor-joists, clips for fasten- 
ing floor-joists; 

Stirrup and hanger for floor-joists; 

Ties for floor-joists. 


The inadequacy inherent in this stage of the develop- 
ment of standardization lies in the fact that certain materials 
—such as iron, lumber, etc.—are essentials in widely varying 
types of industry. Were each trade to impose its own in- 
dividual specification, covering say the physical and chem- 
ical properties of the material it required, upon the basic 
manufacturer it may be readily seen that the problem 
of diversity would only be shifted, it would not be elimi- 
nated. 

There are in this country perhaps a thousand organiza- 
tions that may be regarded as trade associations. We find 
these bodies—together with the technical societies, various 
branches of the federal government, in addition to those of the 


States—vieing with one another in flooding the country with 
a veritable tidal wave of printed matter regarding specifica- 
tions, codes, safety requirements, and such like. Can such 
a chaotic condition lead to anything but confusion and waste? 

In order to reach full effectiveness and eliminate the 
possibilities of discord arising from a mass of conflicting 
standards—individually constructive but collectively con- 
fusing—it became apparent that the subject of standardiza- 
tion must be dealt with on a national interindustrial basis. 
That is where we find the subject to-day. The future holds 
forth promise of standardization on even a grander scale, 
that is on the basis of international participation. Already 
there have been established nineteen national bodies among’ 
the leading industrial nations of the world, all but one of 
which have been organized during or since the war, and all 
of which are co-operating to advance the cause of industrial 
efficiency. 

The potential benefits to mankind through the co- 
operation of these various national bodies fairly stagger the 
imagination with their possibilities. Industrial strife has 
been the basic cause of most of the wars of history. May 
not economic co-operation prove to be the missing ingredient 
that will cement together the nations of the world in har- 
monic comradeship—a League of Industries rather than a 
League of Nations? 

(To be concluded) 


Announcements 


Alexander Henderson announces change of address from 
384 Hudson Street to 168 Crescent Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Architectural perspective in color, line, and wash. 


Wasselle, Colla & Galizia, architects and engineers, 
announce the opening of their office at 44 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Russell L. McKown announces the opening of an of- 
fice for the professional practice of landscape architecture 
and town planning at 910 Kahl Building, Davenport, Iowa. 


Max R. Nippell, architect, announces the opening of 
his new office in the Carlisle Building, 324 Main Street, 
Springfield, Mass., and would be pleased to receive literature 
for his new files. 


Charles R. Greco, A. I. A., architect; Edward G. Reed, 
associated; George B. Mayer; Frank J. Hobson—announce 
the removal of their offices to 1031-33 Guardian Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Boston office: 11 Beacon Street. 


Berlinger & Kaufman, architects and engineers, 66 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, announce the removal of 
their offices to the above address, where they have erected 
a penthouse on the roof for their own occupancy. This 
building was the old Macmillan Building, which was altered 
extensively to house among others the Fifth Avenue Play- 
house and a branch of the New York University. 


A. A. Aegerter and Norman I. Bailey, formerly asso- 
ciated with the late A. B. Groves, have opened an office for 
the practice of architecture under the firm name of Aegerter 
& Bailey, 1904 Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
They request catalogues, samples, etc., from material pro- 
ducers. 


C. Hobart Sherwood, A. I. A., announces the opening 
of an office for the general practice of architecture at 226 
Bryan Court, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Manufacturers’ sam- 
ples, catalogues, and other publications are desired. 


Andrew H. Knoll announces the removal of his archi- 
tectural offices to 222 Kearny Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


S. N. Crowen and associates, architects, 10 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, announce their removal to 22 West 
Monroe Street. 


Edward H. Davis and George M. D. Lewis, registered 
architects, will be located after April 1 at Suite 809, Board 
of Trade Building, Linden Street, Scranton, Pa. 


Ben J. Lubschez, architect, announces the removal of 
his office to 729 Seventh Avenue, corner 49th Street, New 
York City. 


On March 22, 1926, Edward Schoeppe, architect, re- 
moved from 316 South 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., to 
1437 Spruce Street, third floor. 


Helen Baxter Perrin and Elizabeth Cope Aub announce 
that they are making architectural models at 100 Charles 
Street, Boston. 


Mr. V. C. Geoffre announces his removal to 625 Field 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich., and requests manufacturers’ samples 
and catalogues. 


Klingensmith, Rice, Wilkins, architects, have moved 
their offices from the Arcade Building to 1217-18 Louder- 
man Building, 311 North 11th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Kindly address all communications to their new location. 


E. A. Ehmann, architect, formerly associated with 
Martin L. Hampton, announces the removal of his office 
from 100 Congress Building and the establishment of his 
permanent offices at 209-11 Miami Realty Board Building, 
329 N. E. First Avenue, Miami, Fla. 


Howard Steitz, registered architect, Weathersbee Build- 
ing, Pompano, Florida, would be pleased to receive manu- 
facturers’ catalogues and samples. 
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CONTACTS presents practical ideas 
that are of real assistance to the busi- 
ness side of the professional offices. It 
is also the purpose of CONTACTS to 
bring about a better understanding 
and co-operation between the mem- 
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bers of the profession and the entire 
building industry. You are invited to 
make CONTACTS a round-table for 


your ideas. Address CONTACTS, 
ARCHITECTURE, 597 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Is the Leadership of the Architect in Danger? 


The Architect as the Head of the Building Industry—How the Architect May Retain His 
Leadership—His Contact with the Contractor 


By Robert D. Kohn 


Chairman of the Committee on Industrial Relations, American Institute of Architects 


I SEE no new danger to the status of the architect by 
reason of modern development in building operations. 
The architect has never been in a stronger position than he 
is in to-day, as I reported to the Fifty-ninth Convention of 
the American Institute of Architects. He is only in that 
position to which he is entitled by reason of his knowledge 
and experience and the efficiency with which he performs 
the tasks assigned to him. 

Every great building project involves problems which 
grow year by year, and we ought to be frank enough to 
acknowledge that there are many individuals practising the 
profession of architecture who are not competent to cope 
with them. In no small measure, as a result of this, important 
industrial organizations have been formed all over the 
country which offer to do not only the building work but 
also to engage architects or pay draftsmen to do the archi- 
tectural work. 

There are considerable differences of opinion as to the 
way in which these conditions can be overcome. It may 
be that the extension of the Small House Service Bureau 
scheme may bring a larger number of persons in touch with 
the profession and an understanding of its real function, and 
educate the architect through the co-operative effort in- 
volved. The Committee on Industrial Relations can evi- 
dently reach no agreement on this point, for it contains 
about an equal number of those who favor and those who 
oppose it. 

On the other hand, on the question of education of the 
architect, we must as a profession recognize the fact that the 
architects as a whole class are held in poor esteem by many 
contractors as a result of contact with poor plans and specifi- 
cations, incomplete, inconsistent, and inaccurate contract 
documents, unbusinesslike administration, and practices 
by which some architects are continuously passing on one 
or another of their own responsibilities to the contractor. 

It is a poor excuse to point to the large number of archi- 
tects of sterling ability who do not practise in this fashion 
and whom the contractors generally hold in high esteem. 
This does not alter the fact that there are a large number who 
are subject to this criticism, and is bound to reflect on the 
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whole profession. The Building Congress in a number of 
cities has become an excellent means whereby we have 
secured an insight into this serious situation and started to 
clear it up. The fact that many contractors are inefficient, 
or worse, does not lessen the difficulty or excuse the fault. 

Volumes have been produced by various committees otf 
the institute on this subject in the past. One member of the 
Committee on Industrial Relations has said in effect “the 
architect chooses to consider himself the head of the building 
industry; he has elected himself to that position, but does 
the world recognize it?” 

It seems evident that the only way that the architectural 
profession can assume a real leadership over the building 
industry in all its phases is by increasing the efficiency and 
the knowledge of those who practise the profession. Then 
the public also will recognize the distinctive thing which the 
architect can give to a building project, and which no con- 
tractor can furnish to it. 

We have heard many proposals made by architects 
that the architect shall replace the contractor, compete with 
him in his own field, or at least do many of the things which 
are now distinctly the contractor’s function; and also look 
after finance, promotion, publicity, subletting of the work 
on important buildings, etc. All this will be unavailing. 
The complication of the building process is growing more 
rapidly than that of any other art. There are plenty of man- 
sized jobs for the contractor as well as architect. In my 
opinion, for the architect to attempt to do well more than 
his own professional job in order to ward off the competition 
of the contractor is absurd; is, in fact, suicidal. 

What we must do is clarify the function of the archi- 
tect as a professional man, and then see that that function 
is so well and so efficiently performed in its every detail that 
the public will recognize that the architect is not only 
another kind of contractor. They will see that he is a man 
who renders a professional service that no contractor can 
render; that he places the perfecting of his particular art 
superior to any monetary questron. That is what makes 
him a professional man. The architect must stand solidly on 
that ground. In no other direction is there any hope for him. 
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What Is the ‘‘Responsible Bidder’? 


Selecting Him by Means of Standard Questionnaires—Saving Time and 
Expense for the Architect 


HOUGH the laws governing public contracts provide, 
with few exceptions, that such contracts shall be 
awarded to the lowest responsible bidder, there has been no 
generally recognized legal interpretation of the term “re- 
sponsible bidder” and it is commonly accepted as meaning 
any bidder who can supply a surety bond. That the fur- 
nishing of a bond does not necessarily indicate responsibility 
is generally known. The surety company has not presumed 
to guarantee that the bidders whom it bonds are responsible 
but merely that their contract obligations will by some means 
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Standard Questionnaires and 
Financial Statement for Bidders } 


ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 


‘Approved and recommended by 
THE JOINT CONFERENCE ON SeenON PRACTICES 


be fulfilled. Consequently the ability of a bidder to execute 
his obligations has in general received insufficient attention 
and each year public construction has been subject to loss 
and delays from thousands of defaulted contracts. 

In response to the needs generally voiced by engineers, 
architects, and public officials, for some means whereby they 


may gauge the responsibility of bidders, this subject has 
been extensively investigated by the Joint Conference on 
Construction Practices, representing practically all of the 
elements concerned with the design, management, super- 
vision, and financing of construction. It obtained informa- 
tion from practically every State with respect to the methods 
in use for ascertaining a bidder’s character, experience, 
organization, and financial condition. Upon the basis of 
this information, which shows that various public construc- 
tion agencies, especially state highway departments, are 
successfully using sworn questionnaires and financial state- 
ments, the conference has developed two sets of forms, one 
for building and one for engineering construction. 

The forms consist of a financial statement, which indi- 
cates the bidder’s financial standing, an experience ques- 
tionnaire designed to reveal his past record, and a plan 
and equipment questionnaire giving certain information 
with respect to his qualifications for undertaking a specific 
project. Each of these forms is accompanied by an affidavit, 
so that information presented in them is given under oath. 
The material in the questionnaires_and financial statement 
has been drawn largely from forms already i in use and has 
been subjected to careful criticism by engineers, architects, 
contractors, surety officials, manufacturers, and bankers. 

Some division of opinion exists with respect to the prac- 
tice of using such forms, as for example, whether the financial 
statement should be required from every bidder with his 
proposal or from the three low bidders only, but the con- 
ference is unanimous in the belief that the complete forms 
should accompany the instructions to bidders with definite 
notice of the procedure to be followed. 

Among the significant benefits to be derived from the 
standard forms are: the ease with which reliable informa- 
tion can be exchanged by public officials; and the saving of 
time and expense to construction companies who bid on the 
work of many different departments. 


A copy of these Standard Questionnaires will be sent to 
readers of ARCHITECTURE upon request. 


Questions That Confront the Architect 


HEN an owner wishes to invest his capital through 

construction of a building, particularly if it involves 

an expenditure of considerable magnitude, his investigation 

very quickly acquaints him with the necessity and the func- 

tion of an architect. Questions such as the following were 

found by Robert E. Blodget, of Ludlow & Peabody, to con- 
front him when he talks to the client: 

Is the size of the plot suitable for the construction of 
the type of building proposed, or should more property be 
acquired in order to make it an economic success ? 

How high can the building be constructed, and what 
form must it take under the law? 

What proportion of the plot can be occupied by the 
building under the law? 


Must the building be fireproof under the Jaw, or can 
it be non-fireproof ? 

How can he be assured that the building proposed will 
be safe in all its parts, suitable for its purposes, and meet 
the requirements of all the State and local laws? 

How can he be assured that the appearance of the 
building will be something of which he can be proud, and 
as beautiful as the money available will allow? 

How can he be assured that the cost of the building 
will be within the limits of the sum available for the purpose ? 

What form of contract would be most advantageous to 
his interest ? 

After letting a contract, how can he be assured of get- 
ting what he has contracted for? 
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The Value of Standard Specifications to the Architect 


The Initiative of the Producer—Are the Specifications Tied Up with the Product ?—The Scope 
of the Specification—Why Standards Are Adopted 


By F. S. Laurerce 


HE tendency to standardization in all lines of com- 
mercial production has been very marked during the 
past decade. This tendency reflects not only the necessity 
for simplification and the elimination of waste due to needless 
complexities of production, but also the demand for stand- 
ards of quality. Upon these the consumer can safely depend, 
without need of exhaustive inquiry to assure receipt of the 
dollar’s value for a given expenditure. 


Tue Propucer TAKES THE INITIATIVE 


Trade associations have contributed greatly to the 
public interest in promoting the use of Standard Specifica- 
tions covering the output of various industries, especially 
those which serve the building-construction industry in the 
United States. The fact that the preparation of such specifi- 
cations is due in the main to the initiative of the producer 
rather than the consumer is deeply significant of the chang- 
ing outlook of modern business toward its public relation 
and toward the commercial success which is the goal of all 
industry and enterprise. 


Wuy STANDARDS ARE ADOPTED 


For Standard Specifications are formulated and adopted 
by an industry not only from recognizing that business must 
be conducted in the spirit of service, but that uniform stand- 
ards of quality and practice are vital to the continued life 
of the industry itself. Fair competition is obviously im- 
possible if there is no standard of performance to which all 
competitors adhere. Without this the door.is wide open 
for the less scrupulous to profit, temporarily, at the expense 
of the more conscientious producer who desires to give 
proper value for compensation received. The ultimate out- 
come of the unrestrained cutthroat competition, to which 
the absence of agreed standards leads, means eventually the 
discrediting and ruin of the industry afflicted with this con- 
dition. 

That the major branches of building-material produc- 
tion in the United States have come to recognize this, and 
are setting their own house in order through the adoption of 
high standards of performance, is a fact which may be set 
down to the credit of the various trade associations repre- 
senting these groups. 


Tue Broap Scope OF THE SPECIFICATIONS 


The adoption of such specifications has been attended 
with considerable difficulty. Industries whose plants are 
widely scattered necessarily encounter certain differences in 
consumer demand as well as differences in character of ma- 
terials locally obtainable. A common standard which will 
acceptably meet the needs in these particulars must neces- 
sarily stop short of certain detail requirements which should 
be included in any specification for a given operation. 


The recently adopted Standard Specifications of the 
terra-cotta industry are, for instance, a case in point which 
illustrates this. They provide a broad framework of basic 
requirements upon which the architect may build an effective 
specification for particular work in a given locality and as- 
sure that a common standard of excellence in these respects 
will be observed by manufacturers estimating. 


ARE THE SPECIFICATIONS T1ED Up wiry THE Propucr? 


The question may be asked whether specifications pre- 
pared by an interested industry afford as satisfactory a pro- 
tection to the consumer as those emanating from a disinter- 
ested scientific body, government bureau, or other impartial 
authority. Theoretically they may not, but practically they 
do, and may be accepted with every confidence in this respect. 
The manufacturers of any product know better than any one 
else the maximum degree of satisfactory performance of 
which their material is capable. With the enlightened view- 
point which obtains to-day throughout the larger organized 
industries, the highest attainable standard of quality is recog- 
nized as a vital requirement to the success of the industry at 
large and of the individual producer. 

Were this not the case, organized industry would not, as 
it is to-day, be spending large sums of money in co-operative 
research to admit attaining in manufacture the highest level 
of quality possible to their material. Modern industry 
devotes its dollars to purely altruistic betterment upon the 
conviction that its success depends upon its doing so. This 
recognition of purely commercial advantage operates as a 
guaranty that the standards of quality adopted by an indus- 
try are as high as they can be made for the maintenance of 
fair and universal competition. 


Tue ASSISTANCE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


It is also the common practice in the ranks of organized 
industry to-day to conduct its research work with the as- 
sistance of various scientific bodies and technical depart- 
ments of the government. Then the possibility in attainable 
standards shall not be limited by the introspection of purely 
industrial control, but reflect so far as possible the benefit 
of a detached and impartial scientific view-point. The re- 
search work conducted at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the Department of Commerce at Washington, through 
fellowships maintained by various producing industries, is 
with this view, and is also tending toward the adoption of 
more intelligent and practical requirements in the specifica- 
tions of various government departments. 


“The Standard Specification for the Manufacture, 
Furnishing, and Setting of Terra Cotta,’’ that Mr. Laurence 
speaks about, will be sent to readers of ARCHITECTURE 
at their request. 
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An Architect’s Experience with His Catalogue Library 
| By Edwin H. Hewitt, F. A. I. A. 


Of Hewitt & Brown, Architects 


I WANT to point out the experience of an architect’s 
office that is trying to be practical and to meet the situa- 
tion that confronts it. Personally, I made up my mind that 
I would examine this steady torrential flood of advertising 
over my desk long enough to, at least, see what it was. Had 
I realized what I was go- 
ing to get into, the task 
would have never been 
undertaken. In order to 
meet the situation, we set 
up a filing system in our 
office, and at date twenty 
feet of steel lockers are 
completely filled with 
advertising matter and 
data regarding building 
materials. While it has 
reached its maximum 
growth, the material must 
be constantly worked 
over to keep it up to date. 
It is out of the question to say that the architect ought 

to know all the merits and all the particular features of 
every one of these thousand and one objects and materials 
manufactured for consumption in the building industry. 
In the specifications of the architects they may reach into 
the thousands of items. In the past the architect has picked 


Edwin H. Hewitt 


out, here and there, those things that he knew about from 
his own experience and that of the profession in general, 
as well as through the reports of the Structural Service Com- 
mittee of the American Institute of Architects and other 
creditable agencies. 

Now, we must have more and better information. As 
architects we may be slow and behind the times in the matter 
of filing information, but I think we are waking up. What we 
need above all things is to obtain a bird’s-eye view of what 
the country’s production is in the matter of building ma- 
terials. The information that does come to us arrives in 
all sorts of forms, bulky, wasteful, difficult, or impossible 
to file, nor does it in most cases give the detailed information 
that the architect finds necessary in order to save his time 
and to learn whether or not it is practicable to apply in any 
particular problem he may have in hand. 

The busy architect wants to give all the attention possi- 
ble to advertising, but the only way it can be done, as the 
industry is now organized, is to have such files as will elimi- 
nate trouble and enable us to so keep the matter for reference 
that we can get at it quickly. This means that we must 
keep an efficient filing system-in our offices. 

Most important of all, the material to be filed must be 
of such a nature as to be informative, correct in size, eco- 
nomical in bulk, and of a nature to tell the story to the ar- 
chitect, the engineer, and the draftsman. : 


Should the Conscientious Specification-Writer Use ‘Or Equal”? ? 


How “Or Equal”? May Safely Be Written in the Specification—Avoiding Controversies 
with Contractor and Manufacturer—Does It Promote Competition ? 


By Arno Kolbe, Architect 


HE term “or equal” is a “thorn in the flesh”’ to all 
conscientious specification-writers. If the term is not 
used it devolves upon the specification-writer to determine 
in advance the merits or demerits of an article or material 
he wishes to use; he must make certain that the articles or 
materials are equal in quality and nearly equal in price; 
otherwise the bids received are not strictly comparable. In 
the opinion of the writer it seldom works out that articles 
submitted under the “or equal” phrase are equal in quality 
and price. 

If the “or equal”’ is used, it causes a hardship on the 
builder and manufacturer in that, the architect will invaria- 
bly insist upon the article specified by name, thus causing 
a loss to the builder who availed himself of the “or equal” 
clause and bid on a cheaper article. The manufacturer will 
be asked by the builder to cut his price to meet the competi- 
tion of the “‘or equal” article. In the end the owner is liable 
to lose out in this bargaining unless the architect does what 
he should have done in the beginning, specify straight what 
he believes best suited to the requirement of the building 
operation. 

The “or equal” phrase can be safely used if there is 
included in the specifications the following clause: 

“Whenever or wherever an article or any class of ma- 
terials is specified by name of any particular patentee, manu- 


facturer, or dealer, it shall be taken as indicating the stand- 
ard of quality, finish, and durability desired. Other makes 
of equal quality, finish, and durability may be quoted upon, 
but the bidder must state in his proposal what will be the 
difference in price if another make than the one specified is 
selected. 

“After the award of the contract, should the contractor 
desire to use some material other than that specified, he shall 
first make application in writing, naming the difference in 
cost in each case; otherwise he will be held to that which is 
specified by name. No change shall be made without the 
written consent of the architects.”’ 

It is believed that, in using the “or equal” phrase, 
as above outlined, the owner is sufficiently safeguarded, 
and the contractor has a freedom of choice of materials 
which will permit him to estimate his cost more intelligently, 
thus avoiding the usual controversy which arises with the 
architect as to quality and cost of the material to be sub- 
stituted for the material specified. 

The ideal solution, of course, is to specify directly what 
one wants; but this, as a rule, entails such a prolonged study 
of the subject that the specification-writer side-steps this 
duty when writing specifications, in the hope that in some 
mysterious way he will get a satisfactory solution without 
the required amount of experience or work. 


